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Study Says 26 Percent of Nation’s Rental Housing Ban Children 


A study based on a nationwide survey of renters and apartment managers has concluded that 26 percent of 
the country’s rental housing units are in buildings which ban families with children. The study was 
conducted by the Survey Research Center, the University of Michigan, ander a grant from HUD’s Office 
of Policy Development and Research (PD&R). It showed that in 1974, 17 percent of the residential 
buildings had a ‘‘no-children’’ policy, a practice which increased by 9 percent in the last six years. 


Donna Shalala, PD&R’s Assistant Secretary, said the fact that the practice of banning children from 
residential housing units is on the increase is of particular significance to her. It reflects two trends, she 
said: a rise in the number of new buildings implementing such policies and the adoption of *‘no-children’”’ 
policies by buildings which used to accept them. According to the study , about 40 percent of one-bedroom 
units ban children as residents; 20 percent of the two-bedrooms units do not allow children; and 4 percent 
of the units with three or more bedrooms have ‘‘no children’’ policies. The study found, moreover, that 
restrictions in the form of occupancy standards based on the number, sex and age of children are applied to 
approximately 55 percent of the units with two or more bedrooms in buildings which do accept children. 


Assistant Secretary Shalala said this means, in human terms, “‘that a family with two children of the 
opposite sex finds itself excluded from 47 percent of all two-bedroom rental units as a result of 
‘no-children’ policies or other restrictive practices.” 


Other findings of the report, Measuring Restrictive Practices Against Children in Rental Housing: A 
National Perspective, follow: 


* High maintenance costs and unsupervised children were viewed as *‘big problems’’ by about one-third 
of the managers interviewed. However, managers in buildings in which there are no restrictions on 
children hold these views less frequently than do managers in buildings in which children are not 
permitted. 


* Only 20 percent of renters living in buildings in which there are no children reported they chose to live 
there because no children were residents. 


* Renters living in buildings with explicit ‘‘no-children’’ policies indicated a stronger preference not to 
live with children, with almost 37 percent saying they chose the building because of the **no-children”’ 


policy. 


On the last point, Dr. Elizabeth A. Roistacher, PD&R Deputy Assistant Secretary, said it means * ‘that for 
the great majority of tenants in ‘no-children’ buildings — 63 percent — the absence of children was not a 
factor in selecting a residence.’’ The study also revealed that there were no significant differences in the 
experiences of renters with children seeking housing, regardless of their race — white, black or Hispanic. 
**Nor,”’ said Dr. Roistacher, “‘were there any differences for male- and female-headed households or by 
income level.’ Some 51 percent of families with children who have incomes of $20,000 or more reported 
problems in finding housing because of restrictions on non-adult occupancy. 








**This study gives us a benchmark of the extent of the problem of exclusionary rental practices affecting 
children nationwide,’ said Dr. Roistacher. *“The findings do not make estimates for specific localities; 
hence, in any given locality, the extent of exclusionary practices affecting families with children may be 
higher or lower than our national estimates.” 


The Department also released a companion report, A Study of How Restrictive Rental Practices Affect 
Families With Children, based on personal interviews with families who have experienced housing 
problems because they have children. The second study was conducted by National Neighbors, a 
national fair housing organization. 


**Considered together,’’ said Assistant Secretary Shalala, ‘‘the research reports give us two perspectives 
of restrictive rental practices. In.one study, we have a numerical finding of the instances of exclusion. In 
the other, we learn how the problem affects the housing search and the lives of families seeking rental 
housing.”’ 


In the companion study, families reported long periods of searching for housing and said they felt they had 
to accept less desirable housing because of restrictions against children. They also reported that they had to 
double-up with other families at times, a practice which tended to increase tensions among household 
members. Other complaints included the separation of children from their parents, long commuting trips 
to work, and financial burdens associated with premature home purchases. 


Single copies of both reports are available free from HUD’s Division of Product Dissemination and 
Transfer, Room 8124, 451-7th Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20410. 


CSA Proposes to Fund Low-Income, Rural Housing Initiatives 


The Community Services Administration (CSA) is considering granting funds to 20 States for low- 
income, rural housing programs. The programs will be a part of the CSA’s on-going activity in assisting 
the poor in obtaining decent housing and in mobilizing and channeling additional housing resources for the 
rural poor. The State grants would average $20,000 to $25 ,000 and the CSA is considering the granting of 
a Single national support award not to exceed 20 percent of the total funds granted to the States. 


The CSA says that although the program is to have a rural focus, alignment with urban groups and urban 
issues is encouraged. The funds will go to statewide coalitions of organizations which advocate increased 
housing resources for the poor. 


Applicants must discuss the following elements concerning the coalition when submitting a proposal: 


* ways in which there is, or will be, maximum involvement of the poor in the policymaking operation and 
evaluation procedures of the coalition; 


* experience in advocacy activities, especially in mobilizing housing funds for the poor; 
* past experience in working with rural, low-income housing programs; and 


* knowledge of local, State and national housing issues and programs, pending housing legislation for 
low-income groups, and experience in developing strategies with other low-income housing groups. 


Experimental, Solar-Powered House to Open This Month 


A $42,000, three-bedroom, experimental house which will be powered by sunlight, even when it’s dark, is 
scheduled to open up this month at Florida’s Solar Energy Center in Cape Canaveral. The frame 
structure will be powered by 4,000 watts of photovoltaic cells mounted on the roof. The goal is to learn 
how to reduce the cost of getting electrical energy from solar cells. Currently, it costs about seven times as 
much as with conventional electrical power. The 1,300-square-foot house is being built with financial 
assistance from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT). 
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Interim Rule Adjusts ‘Fair Market Rents’ 


Spurred by the unprecedented rise in interest rates since 1979, HUD has published a **financing 
adjustment factor’’ for use in amending the applicable Fair Market Rents. The latest annual revision of the 
Fair Market Rents applicable to new construction and substantial rehabilitation were published on October 
31, 1979. They were based on the prevailing rents and costs applicable at that time in the different areas 
and reflected the then anticipated rate of increase in construction and financing costs. 


In determining Fair Market Rents, Section 8 new construction or substantial rehabilitation projects may be 
multiplied by a financing adjustment factor of 115 percent. The higher rents will be used only when the 
cost of permanent financing is established after HUD approves the contract rents and it is higher than 
anticipated during processing. The higher rent factor does not apply to “‘fixed rate projects,’’ those 
financed with direct loans under Section 202 and Farmers Home Administration Section 515 or with 
mortgages purchased by the Government National Mortgage Association Tandem program. 


To qualify for the Adjusted Fair Market Rent schedule, during processing, the finance agency and owner 
must agree: 


* to use the Fair Market Rent schedule in effect prior to application of the adjustment factor; and 
* to use a mortgage interest rate specified by HUD in establishing the contract rents. 


When the actual interest rate on the permanent financing is established, the financing agency must certify 
to HUD the actual terms of the permanent financing as currently required. Based on this certification, the 
Department will adjust the approved contract rents upward or downward and use the Adjusted Fair Market 
Rent schedule only when the adjusted rent contract exceeds 120 percent of the basic Fair Market Rent 
schedule. 


A spokesman said that supplemental instructions will be issued to explain these procedures. 


Information Guide Available on Historic Preservation 


An annotated bibliography on historic preservation has been compiled and edited by a reference librarian 
who is active in the field. Traditionally the domain of architects and historians, historic preservation’s 
ranks have been broadened in recent years to include real estate developers, builders and urban planners. 
The interest in preservation began to increase as activity in the housing industry began to decline about two 
years ago. 


The guide contains 14 chapters covering topics relevant to preservation and specialized types of 
information sources. Citations to published sources of information are grouped under each topical chapter, 
and access to a specific subject is aided by a detailed subject index. Historic Preservation: A Guide to 
Information Sources, edited by Arnold L. Markowitz is available for $28.00 from the Gale Research 
Company, Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. , 48226 (313/961-2242). 


Publications Available 


The following publications were published by HUD and unless otherwise indicated, are available from the 
Publications Center, Division of Publications and Information, Room B-258, 451-7th Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20410. Single copies are free. 


Reducing Home Building Costs With OVE Design and Construction. . . describes the Optimum Value 
Engineered (OVE) building system administered by HUD’s Office of Policy Development and 
Research. . . discusses the cost-reducing techniques embodied in the OVE system and contains charts and 
illustrations to help you understand the new techniques. HUD-PDR-505, December 1979. 





Local Financial Management in the ’80s: Techniques for Responding to the New Fiscal Realities. . . a 
report of the June 1979 Conference on Local Financial Management, the book discusses HUD’s Financial 
Management Capacity Sharing Program which offers a variety of services that focus on urgent and 
solvable problems. HUD-PDR-510, February 1980. 


Public Housing Urban Initiatives Program. . . a guidebook on HUD’s program to focus resources in 
providing major and lasting improvements in large and seriously deteriorated public housing projects 
across the-Nation. . . outlines the UIP program and discusses basic implementing steps, methods of 
expanding job development and comprehensive planning goals, objectives and processes. HUD-H-507, 
January 1980. 


Learning More About Housing and Mortgage Credit. . . an annotated bibliography for women, this 
brochure contains information on general credit, contracts and settlements, financing, housing 
alternatives and general housing information. . . lists additional sources of information for each subject. 
HUD-PDR-504, January 1980. 


Marketplace Realities and Solar Economies. . . a discussion prepared by HUD’s Residential Solar 
Heating and Cooling Demonstration Program, the author looks at the ways in which solar economics have 
been presented from the perspectives of the key housing actors who will play the major roles in deciding 
whether to install, finance and purchase solar homes. HUD-PDR-512, February 1980. 


Indian and Alaska Native Housing and Community Development Programs. . . this second annual report 
to Congress on Indian and Alaska Native Housing and Community Development programs contains a 
summary of housing, community planning and future needs as well as related community support 
efforts. . . discusses several major program and policy initiatives. HUD-SO-506, January 1980. 


Housing and Planning References. . . contains a selection of publications and articles on housing and 
planning received by HUD’s library. . . contains an order form for subscribing to the publication. 
HUD-319-48-A, January/February 1980. 
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